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EXECUTIVE,SUMMARY 

■ ■ ■ • • '^ . • y. ^ •/ • : \ ■ ' 

Thii report addresses* Usues related the extent and nature of 
misreporting of income and family size information on school meal benefit 
applica^ons. The report presents findings from 741 in-home audits conducted 
with school' meal, program participants in' riine schdt^l food authorities (SFAs) , 
In-home audits are personal intervievvs combined with income documentation 
reviews. The; in-home '^udlts . were conducted as part of the Income 
Verification Pilbt Project (iW Cohgressionally-mandated study intended 

to; design and test methods o>^reventing and detecting misreporting on school 
meal benefit applications. 



A 1980 study by USDA's Office of the Inspector G'enersfl estimated the 
extent afkl costs 'of misreporflng. The study, however/ did not addrpss who 
misrepprts/ 'what income sources they misreport, and why they misreport. 
The IVPP is the first major effort to determine the"* origin and nature of 
misreporting (in school meal benefit applications. 

The analysis of the in-home^^crdit data was intended to respond'to the 
fojlo^ying objectives; 



1. Determine the^Sbaracteristjcs of applicant^ who misreport 

^ information on school meal benefit applicatiops and reasons for 
misreporting;^' ' ' \ * 

2. I Determine the effects of income and family size cfiange on 

program eligibility. , :. ^ 

3. - Develop and validate error-prone profiles that identify . 

applicants who are likely to receiya-^cess benefits. 



The sample of SFAs from' which ih^home ^^udits "was draWii was not. 
nationally representative, and therefore findings J^rom the audits are not 
statistically generalizable to the nation as a whole. However, because all 
principal determinants of misreporting held true in^ all^ nine sampled SFAs, 
there, is good reason to believ^that they will also hold trufe in iriany other 
SVAs in the nation. Principal findings were:. . ^ ^ 



• : • Misreported Income . Seve'nteen and on'e-half percent of ■ 
^'samp^ed households \vere receiving benefits In excess of thpse to 

which they wer?! legally entitled because 'of mlsreportlng on meal v ^ . 
' .benefit applications, of household. size'or Incpme. The problem 
* of awaVdIng excess benefits to households on the basis of 
,^ erroneous information, repprted on meal benefit'applicatlons was r 
. , i primarily a problem of misreported Income, not household ' . 

. ' • < Wages , - Underr^eporting of wages and pensloas accounted 

. for 93 percent of .excess benefits awarded/ with wag^ Income i^ 

underreporting alone accounting for 84ipercent, * r 

^ /• ' ; Employed Adults . Households receiving . excess- benefits 
'/ ' ; are characterized by having one or mdre employed adults, . 

. ' ' (/^pplicationsi did nqt however/ ask for -adult employment 

* ^ status.) • r . V 

V other Program Participa.tjon . Hpusehdids not receiving % 
excess benefits are characterized by participation in other ; : 
federal low-income assistance programs such^as food, stamps^ 
V AFDG, General Assistance, Unemployment Compensation > and > 
- • Low- Income Energy Assistance. 

' Eligibility Changes . During the course of the school 
year the eligibility status of 18 percent of the sample 
changed. Seven percent expehenced^n increase in eligibility^ 
andjl percent exp6rienced^a decrease^ eligibility. ^ 
\i These changes/FR, eligibility status were^lmost exclusively 

related to cha^gps' in income rather than to changes in family \ 
size. Increases *in wage income were the primary determinant of 
decreases in- eligibility status. Income increases of less than 
' $100 a month Ifed a low pirobability of reducing program , • / 

' eligibility. ' ^ ' ■ 

• , hfiqh Risk Applications / Error-prone profiles were 

* . developed, using a simple method bf scoring applicants on whether 

V the household receives food stamps and whether the reported - 
inc9me is near the eligibility cut-off points. The profiles are 
an efficient method of selecting applications, for verification 
that have a high prob^bihty of r .oeiving excess benefits. 

/ .Applications selected by profiles for verification f^ave four 
■'A ; i / times the likerlihodcd' of containing an error result - 
award of excess benefits a^ applications selected at random. 

These firiding^:' collectively sugigest;that quality assure to^ 
^' prevent fraud and ab/jse.in the school meal program must include a strong 
emphasis^ preventing and dAecting the underreporting of wage income. In 
the /1982-^^te^ school ^y#ar, FNS is testir^ - a ^Variety of methods ol . 
-'^accomplishiilg this goal, including computer tape matches with state wage 
i files, requiring applicants to provide supporting documentation at the timj^of 
application, requiring applicantBvto submit supporting documentation following 

• appiication, and local third-party verification of income. \ \^ 
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:^ND"NOTES 



* thf term ''ihcreaaad i'ellglbility'' ref^^ change In- eligibility that 
ipcraases benefits/' such as a change from 'reduced-price to free itiee 
eligibility , The term "t^educed aligibiJitV! refera;to a clianga Ini income or 
family sii^e th^* would reduce the-level of behefit? to which a household Is 

1 ■ entitled;^-.',' . . :,. ^ ' ■ • ' ■ • 
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OVKRVIIiW . • " 

Thii report ^driii|!i| J ii^ues r'ilated tp th© @)(t§nt and nature of 
' mlar^portlng of /ln^ome^^and Nmlly information on mUQo\ meal benefit 
applloatlons,; Th« report h baied an finding?! from In-tuime. audlU of h\] 
housahold^ pArticlpntins^ In th« nehool meal program during the 1091-1002 
achool yaar. Tlia tn-home audita were conductiSjd as part of the Income 
Variflciitlon Pilot Project (IVPP), a Congresslonally'mandated* itudy intended 
to design and toat mothoda of prevantinp and datectina ml^reportlng on school 
^ moal bunafit applications » ' 

A clear undorstfindlng of tha noturer of the problam of mlardportlng is n 
prerequisite to an effective remedy. This report \% one of «avaral produced 
by^jVPP to promote such an understanding. An earlier report, ''Findings on 
School Meal Program Participation/' provided preliminary Indications of the 
Impact of Congressionally^mandatdci changes In the scliool meal application 
process and of the effectiveness of two experimental quality assurance 
procedures. ^ 
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'key v^ri^l?l«if m4 OMtlin**^ the ^nalytifi ^tr»nath§ <*ncj jimU^tianJi of the jn^ 

- • . i 

SPAa frcuri whU:;h th« In-.huinfi ^udlt ^^jnpl^ w^$i dri^wii Volunt^^r^d to 
participate in thr^ stiidv* TNy wart* not choji^n in j^i w*iy th^t wmild .liiur^ 
repr§aant^Uv«n«asi of th« Hnivi»rti« fjf SFA^. Rxhlblt 2.1 \\n[% tjiti SFAsIFomT 
whhih th« (n-hom<i ^udit Siimplti w^s dn^wn. Within th^ lel^otind SFAii, thii t54 
«hnijint*irv ichooU (siix pi^r HFAj froin which tUn in-lu)m<i audit iifimplfi wii* 
di\iwn were tal^ctcid on tha bnaU of Judg^monts of FlyS *ind loc^l school 
dintrlct authoritli>«, r 

Witldn tha aoloctad school*, thd ^40Vpltnlp unit Wi^« dofinad aii ^ recipient 
^student for wivdm ^ completed applifi^tion for sichooj maal benefits In the 1981« 
1002 school ydiir l\ad bdon a^provod bofor^ November 12, 1901. the 
c3pp|lcation4 In each selected school ware stratified by grade level of student 
for whom the application was made and by reported family size. ^ A fixed 
primary sample 'o^ 15 applications^per schqpl was drawn together with a 
matched replacement sample of IS-^^applications per school* The replafcement 
sample was matched by school, grade leyel, and faTnily size to the primary 
sample* The resulting .sample was not self-weighting for purposes of 
generalization to the total population . of participating households in'' the 
selected schools. Applicant households vvith multiple children applying for 
benefits in a school had a proportionally higher probability of selection than" 
applicant households with only one child in the schooL Further, applicant 
households in schools with, low numbers of applications had a proportionally 
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EXHIBIT 2J:icHfiRACVRISTICS OF IW 



SCHod^FQQD 
AUTHORITY 



(ABAN/RUBAL 
LOCATION 



FNS REGION 



^^^^m^m M t^mm ■ ■ ■ ' 

ENROLLHEHT SIZE 



(1978-79) 



ERCENT 2/ 
HINORITy ENROLLKNT' 
(1978-79) 



LOCUS OF EUGIBlLftV 
DETERMINATION ^ / 



Palm Beach 1 FLA ' 

4 • 

Lake .County, FLA 


uTpan 
Rafal . 


jQUineasi * « 


70.723 
17 621 


36 

i 

n 


Cotlier County . FLA 


Rural 


jOUinc^sir 


13J97 ^ 


' 26 


Duval County, FLA 


Urban 


Southeast . 


105,973 


36 


Syracuse 1 NY " 


uroaii 




22,749 


36 


Uttca, HY * 


Urban 


V Northeast. 


11.076 


20 


Lawrence, |(S 


Rural 


Mountain' PJains 


7,346 


34 


• . " ■ ... 
Akron, Oil 


Urban 


Midwest 


42,917 


Portland, ME 


Urban 


Northeast 


9,90l" 





\ Oecentraliwd 
(Schootl). ,: 

. Decentralized 
(School) 

Decentralized 
' (School) 

Decentralized 
(School) 

Centralized 
CentrS^d 



Decentralized 
(School) 



Decentralized 
(School) 

Centralized 

m) 



1/ There are seven FNS regions responsible for providing technical assistance to state agencies, monitoring the state agencies, and 
addilnlstering programs In private schools where state laws prohibit the state fron doing so. 

' ■ ■ ' ■ 

2/ Source: Office for Civl) Right's, U.S. Department of Health and Hunan Services, 1980 

3/ The locus of eligibility deteminatlon refers to a place In the organizational structure of a school district that the 
application is reviewed and certified for free meals or reduced price meals or denied as ineligible. ^ 
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higher 'probabiMty of selection than applicant households in 'schoois^with high 
numbers, of applications/ Although the sample is not self-weighting, the 
probability of selecti^^n is known for all applicants sampled; these known 
probabilities were employed to develop sample weights that allow generalization 
to . participating schools. The' in-home audit results can, therefore, be 
statistically generalized to the schools from which the sample was drawn. The 
sample cannot be statistically generalized to participating SFAs or th^ nation 
as a whole; ; ^ ^ : , x 

D^ta Collectiog V ^ 

In-home audits are personal , interviews combined with income 
documentation reviews. The in-home audits were used, to validate information 
contained on school meal benefit applications^ The in-home audits were 
'Conducted in the program recipients* homes by professional interviewers who 
had experience in conducting income studies. Scheduling was at the 
respondents' convenience. ' ^ 

To help ensure a high response rate, a' variety of data coll efcti on steps 
were taken. First, each respondent received an introductory letter 
requesting an interview and explaining the study ,_The letter was designed to 
acquaint re^|>ondents with, the significance of the study, to assure them that 
confidentiality would be maintained, and to inform them that their 
participation in the school meal programs"' would not be adversely affected by 
participation in the study. Accompanying this letter was a list of income- 
related documents that the respondent needed to show the interviewer during 
the in-home audit. Appendix C shows the letter and document list. 

Applicants were then contacted by telephone to schedule appointments for 
personal in-home interviews. Because* an inability to reach an applicant is 
generally a function .of the, time when the contact is attempted, up. to three 
attempts were made to contact respondents on different day's of the week and 
at different times the day. When contact was made, an appointment was 
scheduled and the respondent was provided with the telephone number of the 
local survey field office in case the appointment time had to be changed. 
Also, the respondent was reminded of the importance of having the income- 
related documents ready for this visit. On the day of the ''appoin^tment, the 
interviewer called to confirm th^ visit or reschedule the appointment if 
necessary., f ''^ • ■ • 



Ih/cases where contact by telephone was not possible, the irjterviewer 
made pne visit to the respondent's home to arrange for the intervie\^. A copy 
of the letter sent to the applicant and a reque^st that this respondent call the 
locai^suryey field office were left at the respondent's home in the event that 
he or, shfe was not at home, ' , - 

A^/secd'nd set of follow-up procedures was used to cohvert,^applicant 
refusals. Local survey field office supervisors were notified; in all cases in 
which an interviewer's, efforts to' schedule an appointment> resulted in a 
refusal. A refusal infor^nation form was then completed. This fdrm pr:ovided 
/information regarding the circumstances and nature of the refusal and. details 
of all attempts to contact and elicit the participation of the respoi^dent. This, 
detailed information was reviewed by a member of the senior project' staff who 
deterrWined how to recontact the individual most effectively and gain the' 
respc^ndent*SiiCooperatidn. ' \^ ^J^' 

Depending on the specific situation, the refusing respondent was sent a 
personalized letter from a senior project official emphasizing the (mportance of 
cooperation. Or, a contact was made by telephone to determine the reason for 
the initial refusal and to complete the interview. All sampled applicants who 
could not be located or refused to cooperate were replaced by other app^^nts 
from the same school, matched by grade level and family size. Thts matched 
replacement method was employed to minimize response bias. ^ 

Survey Yield ' . 

The survey resulted in >741 "completed in-home , audits. Seventy-three 
sampled households ref??sed to cooperate. In . addition, ) 509 sampled 
households could not be located. The high number of households who could 
not be located was -due, in large part, tq the fact that the in-home audits were 
conducted in late May and June and that a high percentage of the sample 
households were families in Florida who had left fo^migratbry farm work. 
Among families successfully contacted, the response HSe was 91 percent. Of 
the final y^ample of 741 completed in-home audits 69 percent were in the 



original sample and 31 percent were replacements- 
Response refusals and nonlocatable households could potentially bias final 
survey results.. For example, if individuals who had significantly 



underreported their^income had a highe^ than average refusal rate and if this 
fact was not delected and correcteclj for, the survey would underestimate 
income underreporting. Two stepy^were taken to detect response bias. 
First, information contained on school meal benefit applications was compared 
for respondents, refusals, and cannot-locates to detect any systematic pattern ^ 
of nonresponse. No systematic differences were discovered between 
respondents and cannbt-lacates on reported total inc^ome, sources income, 
family Ssize, or completeness 6f application. 

A connparison of refusals and"^ respondents showed' no -systematic^ 
'differences in reported family ^ize, sources of income reported on the 
application, or completeness of application... However^ refusals ha^ a higher 
average reported monthly income tharl respondents. This difference raise^v^ 

the possibility of response bias. To^explore this possibility further and make 

■ ' . ■ '■». ■-' ^ ■-■ . .. 

necessary corrections, a second analysis was undertaken. 

Using data from completed in-home audils, a model was- devisloped in v\;l^^ch 
application information predicted which applicants underreported their income 
or famil>^^^e to receive benefits in excess of their tru^ eligibility. This 
model w^^pin applied to application data from audit refusals to estimate the 
percentage of refusals receiving excess benefits. Comparison of th« estimated^ 
excess benefit rates for respondents and refusals was used to estimate refusal 
rates for those receiving excess benefits and those not receiving excess 
benefits. (The^mathematical details of the analysis are presented in Appendix 
A.) This analysis found an estimated refusal rate of 6.5 percent for 
householcMiWho were nrot receiving, excess benefits, 14.5 percent refusal for 
• household^who were eligible for reduced-price but were receiving free-meal 
benefits, and 26 percent refusal for households who were ineligible for meal 
benefits but were receiving reduced-price or free-meal benefits. Therefore, ' 
nonresponse could have downwardly biased the estimates of misreportlng. 
However, these results were used to weight the data and thereby partially 
correct for response bias. All analyses were run using both weighl:ed and 
unweighted data. With the exception of the total estimated percentage of the 
population receiving e)Ccess t^enefits, the weighting procedures did not 
materially affect anyyubstantive findings reported Ipelow. ^Jhis report uses 
weighted data throughput to alloyv generalization to the sampled schools and to 
reduce refusal bias. 



' Data ColleQted by the ' In-HomeMM^it '^^^ \ ' ' . 

' during the^ in^home/^uiKlits, information^ on income 'and family size 
contarned on meal benefit applijcations was vali€^ted. When disprepancies were 
^ found between the information on the application and the validation, the 
^interviewer a^ked the applicant to explain how the discrepancy occurred. In' 
V^dditidri, the; in'-home. audit gathered ^a range' of information^ on family 
^^^ara^teristics' «nd program participation nec^sssary to ^discover correlates of 
misreporting: the in-home audit covered the following^topics; ' v 

■ .1 '-^ ■ ' . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ 

. reactions^to the n^w application 'form; ^ ' s 

. •^ participation in thV free and reducecT-prioe meal . 

• ; program; ^ _ » / • ' [f-' 

• household^comt^sition; . ^^v^ ^ . ^ ' ■ 
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• participation in low income assistance programs; 

V • ^ family income in the month of the in-home audit and the ^. ^ 
month otrthe application;, 

r • reasons. for discrepancies between incortj^ reported on the 

application and income measured during the in-home audit. ]\ ^ , 

1 * ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■■■ ■ ^ ' - ' *' ' 

' ReceTi<^evidgnce from the Census Bureau's. Survey of Income apd ^ 

Program Participation . suggests that a primary source/of interview refusal on 

federal government-sponsored income surveys h cprloern with privacy. To 

assure respondents of privacy, a confidentiality/ honesty agreement between 

the intervievyer and respondent was used. / ^ 

The respondent ^rgned a statement th^t/said, "I understjind^ that the 
" information from this interview' must be very accurate irt order to be useful. 
This ^'eans that I must do ijiy^best to give ^accurate and complete answers. I 
agree to do this." In turn, the jpt;eTyi ewer signed a statement thVt said, "All 
information that would permit identification of the peoplp being interviewed as 
part of this study will be held^ in strict confidence,. No information that woujd 
altow identification will be diV^losed or released to others for any purpose." 
Past research has shown such a joint agreement Significantly increases the 
r amount and quality of information obtained by personal interviews.^ total' 
of 96 percent of all respondents signed the agreement: 

- During the course of the interview, , respondents were asked to supply 
documentary evidence (such aJ check stubs, program eligibility certificates/ 
etc.) for every source of income previously ^eported^ This documentation 
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^was used to validate th^ ilv^^ on the me^T benefp^^lication 

form. Sixty pe/rcent of the respondents were able to supply at least partial 
documentation x)f thei r Reported Vicome , Forty percent of the respondents, did 
not'orjwere unable- to supply documentation. 

Definition of Key Variables ' • i 

The primary focus of this reporjt 1=/ misreporting of income and family size 
inforrtiation on school jnea I benefibapplications. Misreporting, however, is^not 
a single discrete entity but a continuum. For example/ during the ih-home 
audit, 75 percent of risspondents refi^ted^income tha^varied to, some degree 
from the ipfcome tjjey rep'ortejd on th^eir 'scljool meal benefit application. In 
/^hi^^jsnse, it is possible tq, say that 75 percent of all applicants misreportgd 
^hjeir income. However, m^ny of the discrepanciels discovered proved to be 
Ikf^yial. If misreporting of*- income was defined as "a discovered discrepancy of 
$2Va month\>r^more,** the misreporting rate wouldf drop from 7^ percent to 62 
percent. ( ' ' J a 

^ ( ■ . ■ , ^ ■ ' ■ • .^'"<^>" . r 

Although tne\lollar amount of misreporting is of ihterest, it^is Ji^ot the 
central interest. Income ^nd^family size information is collected on sct^l meal 
benefit applications foV purposes of detebni^ning program eligibility. 
Therefore, misreporting of income or family^size information is ^ost important 
where it affects program eligibility, ^nsequently,, Ithis report places phmary 
emphasis on'misreporting that results in th^ appliqfant receiving inappropriate 
or excess program benefit^. ^ ' * ; > r 

. Receipt of 'inappropriate pfrogram benefits" was measured by comparing 
prggrarti eligibility status based on ihformatio^n contained on ^tha school meal 
benerit application 'with prograpi eligibility stStus^based on inco,me' and family 
size data for the same month derived from the in-home audit. Program 
eligibility was dete^^mined using standard t/b issued by\F^. Exhibit 2.2 
presents the eligibility guidelines ^len ^^^^^^^""r^ r ' : V - 

Based on FNS regulations ^hen in effect and reviewed by FNS officials for- 
purposes of determining eligibility, counted family income included: * ' 

♦ wageS/ salaries, tips, commissions, andvincome from 

self-employment; " ^ / ' . ,^ ^ 



' ^i- ; kxHI bit' 2l|j SCHOOL MEAL <d|lEF I T E lI^ I B I LITY GU I DEL I NES (1981-82 Sc hoo 1 
- ; -.Year ) .■■:■ , . V ■ ' : : V ■ r ^ ' ^ 



Free- Meals 



Fami ly S^ize 



Yearly 
Income 



Monthly 
I ncome 



Weekly 
I ncome 




1 

-2 
3 
4 
5- 

■ 6 
7 
8 



) 



For each ac^ditional 
famil/.fnember add 



$5,600 
. 7,40q 
9,190 
10,990 
12,780 
14,570 
16,370 
18,160 

• 1,790 
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^ Reduced Price Meals 



Family Size 



'1^ 

Iricbme 



Monthly 
Income 



Weekly 
Income 



' . 2 
3 

4 ■ 

5 o 

• . 6' ' , ■ 
. 7 • 
• 8 

Foe each additional 
family member add 



$ 7,^70 
10,530 
13,080 
; 15,630 
. 18,190 
20.^740 
23,<290 
25,840 

• 2,550 



"J 



664 
878 
1,;090 
1,303 
1,516 
1,728 
1,941 
2,153 

213 



$153 
203 
252 
301 
350' 
399 
448 
497 
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net farm income; ' ' , i 

pensions,, annuyties, and othi^r r'eUft|m^nt' income, 
including Social Security retirement ■bertisf its; 

public asslstance^and wetfare pay^ 

^ Unemployment Cor^ensi^on; ; J \ 



Supplemental Security Incorrr^^CSSI) ar fecial Security 
Survivor*s Benefits; / .vIa" ' 



ng Workmen's Gompensatipn; 



alimony and child 'suppor%-P^ 
disability benefj^^^^m ' ' 
veterans" sub|j|$ent 
interest 2Lnd i|5!^er^|i^^ 

t^Qiiil|ivlngs/m trusts, and ' 



Ifi^fi^s;. 





incomsiW^WW^ eligibili<tV included sdholarsf^ips, other 

WUcatipinal^be^^ . , ^ \ 



' U/^^ajai'lV^ sii^^ defined asVthe total numbeV individuals,* relat^ 6r 
unrfelatedv.Wl^^ive togettrfei/ and^s^hare household living expenses or meals. ; 



EligTbiSy ^^^^^ information was iVidependi^ntly determined 

.during ^t.he^^ analysis- andMvas-^ not^^b^ th^ determination of^SFA . 

o^^\Q\^s:T'k^^ of 12 cases were foun^ where School officials had ce^rfified 
applican^^ to receive benefits althojjgh.nindividi^als were/founic;| to be i'nfeligible 
^on/the basis of. application data . - Because the awarding; of excess b^^ 
these cases was a function of errors by^ SFA officia:ls and not |n<^^ 
applicant3, these ca^es wera excluded from the analysis/ \ .( 



Generaljzability of FNdihgs 



The sampled SFAs and schools within SFAs were selected by FNS and local 
school district authorities according to availability and coopferatrorV.;and not in 
actord with con^nnonly accepted statistiwl [Vactice. therefore,/ the .results of 
the -'in-home audit sample cannot be statistically generalized beyond the 
schools from which the sample was drawn . v Kigorou^ly defir^ed statistical 
generalizations^^ fire j/ot 'possible to the natt<^h as a whiile non even to' the 
sampled SFAs 
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The SFA sa/(iple is unrepresentative in^^,^ three; importanti ways 

H^irst, the majority: of SFAs in the nation Hiave enrcjilments of fewer^th 3^^,000 ^ 
students . All sampled SFAs had enrollments of more than J^OOO.T^econd, the . 
i' samplels geografphjjcally'-'Urtrepresentative. * Flopida. alone accounts for four of 
V the nihe^SFAs from which t;he in-home audit sample was drawn. Only one.; 
. ^FA,. Lawrence/ Kansas, is mere than ' 400 miles west of tbQ j^tlantic. The 
^enti^re* western half of the coun.try i^ not represented. Third, only elementary 
schools; were incltded in -the sample. ; ^ ; ^ 

. Because this report concentrates on individual patterns^ of ^nisreporting 

and not on SFA\ or school characteristics, the uriVepresentative nature of the 
S|FA and school sample may not significantly bias individual Jevel results . 
However, if individual applicant? have very different patterns of misVeporting 
in small SFAs'or in . western or secondary schools, :(:hes^e l>Bi:^terns could 

^ not be detected by the current sample. ^ 

: The fact that findings from the sample are not statistically 'ge/ieralizabie* 
to tLe nation as a whole does not, in itself, irriply that the findings are not 
reflective of national patterns, A more prudent conckision/would be that 
generalizability must be judged empirically and not on tfm^j^sis of statistical 

• sampling theory. ^ 

.-■••».-■■ • ■ ■ i> ■ ■ ■. , • r. ^ . , . 

Four empirical tests of generalizabijity were conducted. First, sampled- 

. schools within the Selected SFAs were compared i^ith nonsartipled elementary ' 

■ •■ • •■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . \ ' ' ' ■■. ■■ ■ ■ ■ . 

. schools in terms of enrollment, program participation rate, and percentage of 

' minority student enrollment. For none of these variables were the sampled 

schools systematically differ*ent from nonsampled schools. 

• . ■ . ■ "■• " • '■• ■ : - ;, ■ ■ ' •; /■ \ . ■ 

Second, on a set of overlapping questipns, responses' to the in-home audit 

were compared with responses to a survey^ of program participants conducted 

in the spring of 1980 as part of the National Evaluation of School Nutrition 

Programs (NESNP). The NESNP sampler was nationally representative and was 

constructed in accord , with generally accepted statistical, principles. For all 

, major predictors of misreporting contained on both ^^^rveys, the NESNP data 

replicated in-home nudit findings. The fact that jiwo surveys replicate ^ch 

other on overlapping correlates of misreporting suggests that other findings 

from the in7home audits may also replicate nationally. (Appfendix B presents 

the specifics of this analysis). 
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Third, demographic characteristics of respondents to. the in-home audits 
were cppipared \to national characteristics of\school meal benefit program 
recipients based on FNS and NESNP data. The in-home aCidit sample was 
found to* moderately .underrepresent large families (five or more memb^s) and 
Hispanic families. With these two e)(ceptior^ the in-home audit sample 
showed no statistically significant /anomalies I when compared to the total 
recipient population in terms of sexu^i> racial/ age, income, family size,' and 
educational characteristics. 



Fourth, for all' major findings the sd/hp\e was broken down by SPA to 
determine in how many of the SFAs the fl^cjjng held. For example. It was 
found that food' stamp reqipients had a much lower-probability of receiving 
excess benefits than non-food stamp recipients. This finding held in all nine; 
SFAs. Because all principal determinants of misreporting a're replicated in alT 
nine sampled SFAs, there is reason to believe they will also hold true\in many 

other SFAs in the nation., 

■ • ■ ' *' ■■. ■ ' ■ " ^ ■ . ■- ■ ■ 

Despite *the positive results, these empirical tests cannot si bstitute for 
formal statistical generalizability . Collectively the tests show that the in-home 
* audit samp^le is ifqt dramatically different from the total population ' of school 
meal program participants o.n any ^measurable dimension and that findings 
based on the sample replicate in a heterogenous collection of SFAs. However, 
the in-home audit sample cannot be used tp makie national, estimates of the rate 
of misreporting^on meal benefit* applications for the total participant population 
or for population ^subgroups'. ' ^ 



END NOTE 
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SAMPLE-DESCRIPTION . ■ ; 

This section' presents a brief description of the in-hpm^ 
The applicants for whom an in-home audit was conducted are ^ described Tn 
terms of their household characteristics and rates of program pa' rticip^Stijc^Ti. 
These^data are presented to introduce the reader to the sample. ' . 

The basic analysis unit for the survey^ was a'^.hous,ehold having, at least: 

one child receiving free or reduced-price meal benefits-. ' Households' varied/ 

■ • A \ ' 

considerably in size, from 2 to 11 members. No households with ortly one 
member were in the sample because foster children were excltided from.f^the^ 

sampling frame. Foster children were excluded because footer, child sup*pprt 

"" '"^ • ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ * 

payments Were uniformly below the eligibility threshold " 'for -^free meals. 
Exhibit 3. 1" displays the distribution of household sizes . Households with two 
to five members accounted for more than 80 percent of the sample. ^ 

Two types of households; predominated. Fifty-three percent of the' 
households were.headed by/an adult woman with one or more children and«n6 
adult male. Forty-five percent of the households contained at least one adult 
male and at least one adult female as well as children. Only 1.5 percent of the 
households did not contain an adult female. Eighty-nine percent of the 
applications were completed by an adult female. 

The majority of the sampled households/ 68 percent, had multiple children 
receiving free or reduced-price meal benefits. Exhibit 3.2 displays the 
distribution of number of children participating in the program. Fo*r 17 
percent of the sampled households, the 1981 -82 school year was the first year 
anyone in tife household had received meal benefits^ The remaining 8?. 
percent were reapplicants. ^ \ ^ 



EXHIBIT 3;i: DISTRIBUTfON Of NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS 
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EXHIBIT 3.2: PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN RECEIVING 
FREE OR REDUCED-PRICE MEAL 'BENEFITS ' . • • 
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NUHBER OF.CHILDREM HI BROGRhH 
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Nearly half the households, 48 percent, received food sta Significant 
percentages also received -AFDC,^ General Assistance, SSI, and Low-Income 
Home Energy Assistance (See Exhibit 3.3) . 

In terms of self-identified racial/ethnic group of the adult applicant. 
Whites accounted for 56 percent of the sample; Blacks for 39 percent; 
Hispanics 3 percent;: and American Indians arid '^ysian/Pacific Islanders one 
percent each (See Exhibit 3,4) . 
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'EXHIBIT 3.3: PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS PARTICIPATING IN SELECTED -SOCIAL- 
, PROGRAMS : 
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EJilHIBrT 3.4: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS >BY ETHNICITY OF .ADULT 
\ APPLICANT 




; REACTIONS TO THE NEW APPLICATION FORM 

For the 1981-82 school year, nieal program applicants in sampled SFAs 
vve re required to fill out an application form that asked for considerably more 
information than in prior y^ars. New requirement^included a' listing of the 
names and Social Security numbers (or an indication that no Social 'Security 
number was available) of all adult household members and a breakdown of 
monthly income by source. These sources vyere wages and salaries, Social 
Security /':',public assistance, unemployment, child support and alimony, 
pension and retirementr-benefits, and other income. Prior-year applications 
contained a section on, income deductions for special hardships. No hardship 
deductions were permitted on the 1981 application. In addition, program 
eligibility ' guidelines were .modified from the 1980-81 School Year to reflect 
changes in the poverty level and tightened eligibility standards. Public Law 
97-35 required that eligibility guidelines for free-meal benefits not be 
distributed to parents with the application, and redefined income as current 
monthly ipcome. 

The .'initial set of questions during the in-home audit asked about 
respondent reactions to these application changes. First, individual 
applicants who had applied for benefits in prior years were asked if they 
noticed any changes in the 1981-82 School Year application . Interviewers 
were .instructed not to prompt or list changes but only to record answers 
spor/taneously given by respondents, A total of 56 percent of reapplicants 
r^orted they noticed no changes; nine percent of reapplicants noticed that 
me new application required more detailed income^ information; 6 percent 
Voticed changes ih eligibility guidelines; 5 percent noticed Social Security 
numl^ers were a new requirement; 4 percent noticed that current monthly 
income was requested; and only one percent noticed that hardship deductions 
were no longer allowed. (Exhibit 4. 1 graphically presents these results.) 



EXHIBIT 4.1: PERCENTAG€ OF REAPPLICANTS NOTICING CHANGES IN MEAL'bENEFIT 
APPLICATION FORM ' • 
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2 4 
CHfiNGE NOTICED 



KEY: 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



No change noticed* * 
Deulled Income required* 
Eligibility guidelines changed* 
Social Security numbers required* 
Current Income must be reported* 
Hardship deductions no longer allowed. 




Beqause the irr-home audits were coYidgcted an average of seven months after 
applicatio^ns were submitted/ it is likeiy that these figures under^timate^' the 
extent to which applicants noticed charjgesTn^^^ v * 

The study application appeared to present few difficulties fqr {ji'ose who 
reported they remeiH^e red the prior year's application. Only 35 per^^ent of 
these respondents reported the application took more Jime to tHl'^.out, 
Twenty-eight percent found the application more difficult to fill out than . the 
prior years application. Finally, 22 percent thought the application wa^^more 
confusing thgn tli^F^'io]' year s, ^ ' t,^ : 

A variety of public interest groups hdve expressed concern that^he 
requirement of/ listing the Social 'Security numbers of . all adult housel^id 
members constitutes an invasion of privacy. To /obtain applicants' reactions to 
this requirement we asked, "This year's free and reduced- pKce school m'|cfl 
application asked for the Social Security numbers of all adults. What we r^; 
your concerns about this as you completed your application?" , Eighty-four, 
percent of respondents reported no concerns. Only three percent -^reported | 
"that they believed the requirement to be an invasion of privacy, and less^ than 
.1 percent were concerned that Social Security numbers would be us'ed to* 
verify Income information with other agencies. ; 

The general image that emerges imong current program participants;v is 

one of little concern with the new application form. Changes in the form w$nt 

" ■ « . ' " ' . ' ' ■» 

unnoticed or were generally nof^iewed as creating difficulties. Because the 

■ ■ ' 4 . ■ ■ ■ . ■ " . 

sample was limited to program participants, no conclusions can be drawn as to 

how many, if any, otherwise eligible households were deter^ted from applying^ 

for ^^gram benefits because of the new application form. Thus, this in-home : 

audit ' sample cannot be used to fully address issues of barriers to 

participation created by the hew application. » • 
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• • INCOME SOURCES AND DOCUMENTATION 

. This chapter ireviews the findings froiTi the income section' of 

the in-home audit. The core questions of the in-home, audit involved an 
attempt to determine and to document all sources of income received by i 
applicant households. For both the month, of application and the month of the 
in-hom6 audit, respondents were asked to list all income sources and to 
provide supporting documentation. The procedure used was to review a list 

of 17 possible sources of income for all adult household members and employed 

' * . . ^ . - ' ■ . * ■ ' ' ... ■ , ^ 

^ children. Respondents were requiied tp respond yes or 1^0 to' repeated 

questions as to whether an adult household member, had each source of 

income. This long and somewhat tedious procedure was employed to minimize 

V underreporting of income because of failure to remember ah income source or 

failure .to consider, a source of money as "income." (For example, pensions 

received by parents or in-laws of householders were often not considered by 

applicants to be part of household income. Similarly, tips, cash from/. 

relatives, and wages from part-time employment were often not counted as , 

"income.") y ^ . ^ 

l^or^^e^ery income source reported, respondents were asked to provide 
supporting documentatioji, such as pay stubs. Interviewers were provided 
with lists of suitable documentation for each income source. The interviewers' 
used , the documents provided to verify reported income. If^ a respondent* 
reported no household Jncome, interviewers were instructed to inquire how 
' the household paid for food, housing, clothing, and other necessities. These 
inquiries often uncovered previously unreported income. 

knowledge of the sources and amounts of income of school meal program 
recfpient households offers a variety of uses. Such knowledge could be 
useful in designing application forms. For example, knowledge of the relative 
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frequency of different types of Income 'could aid In di5itermlnlD.9 what types of 



m . . . ■ . . •». 



Income to |l«t on application forms and In what ordefethey should be listed. 



Knowledge of ' applicant Income sources and amounts c'i^uld aid in Identifying 
the' typas of Irjiadme that could be profitably verified to detect underreporting. 
Finally, knowledge of the availability of documentation aid in deciding 
wiiat 3ocume;its couid reasonably, be required to accompany applications, 



Income * / ' , ^ j 

At^the time of tiie application, respondents reported^ household incomes 
ranging from $0 to $2,640 a month, with a me^n, income ofti^733 and a mediaifi 
income of $623. One and one-half percent ofvthe MFipled/ppuseholds reported 
no income. " ^ . ) 

Exhibit 5,1 presentsi the income distributiori^fals raMfercentage oi the 
poverty level, for both meal benefit households ^^|^^Tfne jtqta I American 
household population. As the Exhibit shoWs, meal li^^nefiP^ househpltJ 
income is highly sl<ewed toward the lower income levels^nd the majority of 
riscipient households have incomes below the povertfn^vel y. , i 

Res'pondent households reported having between zero aqd seven sources 
of income with the vast majority (97%) having ''6^je, ^%wo,f or three income 
sources. Exhibit 5.2 presents the distribution of number c^^eorne sources. , 

By far the most frequent source of income jpr respol|n^ households in' 
all nip? sampled Sf As ^as wages and salaries^FcH^^ reported 
household income*from one job, 16 percent rep^g^^ and 
another 1 percent reported income from three ^3^^^^tota I of 61 percent of 
the sample households receiving wage income. Wageiy were the most common 
multiple source of income received by indiyidualsj/i^ a household. (As a 
multiple income source, general assistance ranl<ed second with less than one- 
half of 1 percent of households receiving two general assistance grants.) Not 
only was wa^e incon^ the most freqi^ent source of income, wage income 
predominantly was the^ largest income source in dollar value.. Among 
households that received wage income, the median household wage income was 
$740 a month, Wages accounted for 68 percent of the total income received by 
sampled households. / ' 



EXHIBIT 6.1: INCOME DISTRIBUTION A8 A PERCENTAGE OF 

THe-POVERTY LEVEL FOR MEAL BENEFIT HOUSEHOLDS 
AND THE TOTAL AMERICAN HOUSEHOLD POPULATIOri ♦ 
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Household Income as a Percentage of the Poverty Level 



E] Program Participant Hduadholda 

^ Total Amdrican HouddhqJd Population j 

<I> Denotes a density function indexed to meal benefit recipient household modial 
income. One percent of the recipient population around^ the mode (approximately 
68 percent of ppverty) indexes the one percent level on the vertical axis. The 
same density was used for both populations. - 



*^ Unedited data from 1980: CPS public use tape . 
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EXHIBIT 5.2; PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS BY NUMBER OF INCOME SOURCES 
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Aid to' Families with Dependent 'Children (AFDG) was the 's^ond moat 
frequent source of household Income. Twentyseverf percent of sample of 
households received AFDC, which accounted for 11 percept of the total 
Income. Eleven percent of households received general assistance and 12 
percent . received child suport, • General assistance and child support 
accounted for 4 and 5 percent of total Income pes-pectlvely. No other Income 
so^ce was received by more than 5 percent of households and none a,ccoui?ted 
for more than 3 percent of total Income, Exhibit 5,3 presents the relative 
.frequency and percentage of total Income by source. Exhibit 5.4 presents 
median Income for each of the Income sources. 

The Individual who completed the application (i^lmost always an adult 
female) was the most frequent recipie'i^t of income in sample households. In 8,5 
percent of the households the applicant had incpme. Fifty-nine percent of ail 
income in sample households was received by the applicant. In 26 percent of 
households the applicant's spouse was a recipient of income accounting for 38 
percent of total household income. |n 4 percent of the households childreiV 
had income (usually child support/ SSI /or part-time employment). Income 
from applicants' children"^under age 18 accounted for less than one-half of 1 
percent of total income. Exhibit 5,5 presents these findings. 

In summary, wages and public assistance program benefits dominate as 
the primary sources of household income. Almos't 97 percent of all household 
income is received either* by the applicant or by the applicant's spouse. *^This 
pattern held in all nine §FAs. « 

Income Documentation ' 

Respondents were requested to supply supporting documentation for all 
income sources reported in th^ in-home audits. This effort was only partially 
successful. Respondents could not, or would not, supply documentation for 
72 percent of the income sources reported for the"" application month 
(September or November) . Respondents did not supply.^ documentation for 61 
percent of income sources reported for the month of t^;e in--home/audit (May or 
June). • . •. 

Ability to supply supporting, documentation alMtb-s^im interview 
varied across income sources. Wage income waSerthe best documented income 

'. ' ■ ' • f ■ ■ ' ' . • . 
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EXHIBIT B,3\ HOUSEHOLD INCOME IN APPLICATi/n'HO^^^^ SOURCE 
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EXHIBIT §..4i MIDJAN MONTHLY I N^OMi BY SOURCE 
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source* Fifty-one percent of wage income was documented* for the in-home 
audit month. Thirty-seven percent was documented for the application 
month. The'percentage of applicants able to supply supporting documentation 
by income source is presented in Exhibit 5.6. ' 

The ability of in-home audits to fully uncover income underreportingjiS? is 
called into question by the inability to obta^in documentary verification for 
most income sources* One can imagine that^a significant proportion pf 
•individuals who underreport their income on meal benefit applications also 
underreport their income during in-home audits arid refuse to provide 
documents. This suspicion appears to be supported by a strong relationship 
between the percentage of individuals who were found to receive excess, 
program benefits because, of income underreporting and the provision of 
documentation. Twenty-nine percent of respondent households who provided 
complete documentation were found to be receivi^^g expess benefits cpmpared 
with only nine percent of those households who provided no documentation. 
The question there^o**e becomes: is the low rate of excess benefits discovered 
among those who did not provide documents the result of the failure of in- 
home audits to detect income underreporting because respondents did not 
supply income documentation? i 

To test this hypothesis, a logistic, multiple regression model was 
estimated in which the relationship between documentation and excess benefits 
was tested while controlling for type of income received* This model found 
that the relationship between excess benefits and documentation's spurious. 
Individuals receiving wage income are more likely both to receive excess 
benefits and to suppfy documentation* Conversely, individuals receiving 
welfare benefits are unlikely to receive excess benefits and usuall^are unable 

1^ document tireir; income. When source of income is controlled for, * the 

■ . ' . /? • ^ ^ . . 

difference, in percentage receiving excess benefits for those providing 
complete?? documentation and those providing no documentation falls frcJm 20 
-percent to J. 5 percent. Therefore the failure of in-home audits to obtain 
documentary verification for the majority of incomes does not appear to have 
significantly biased Silryey; results. 



EXHIBIT 5.6: PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS HAVING DOCUMENTATION BY INCOME SOURCE 
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1/ The higher percentage of respondents having Unemployment Compensation documentation 
In the application inonth than in the In-home audit month is not statistically signifi- 
cant and is most likely a sampling anomaly and not reflective of actual conditions. 
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Summary 

The study found wages to te the major source of income, and that in most 
cases the individiial who filled out the application had some kind of income. 
The study was successful in obtaining at least partial documentation from 58 
percent of the respondents. With a lar^e percentage not supplying 
documents, a concern was raised as to th^ generalizability of findings. An 
analysis of the relationship between provision of documents and excess 
benefits revealed that the lack of documentation did not contribute materially 
to bias. Instead, it appears that documentation of public assistance benefits 
was largely unavailable, and that laQk of documentation by public assist||pce 
recipients does not appear to be linked to excess benefits. In contrast, 
wages, which are better documented, tend to be an error, source. Thus 
presence or absence of documentation did not seem to be a source of bias. - 
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EXTENT AND NATURE OF MISREPORTING 

•i 

Eligibility^ for free or reduced-price school meal benefits is based on self- 
repoit^ed household income and family size. The in-home alidit collected data 
oi> household size and incJme for the application month an^-^icqmpared it with 
information supplied on ^the ^application. The in-home^ audits found a 
significant number of discrepancies in both household size and income. 

The in-home audits found discrepancies in reported number of household 
members for 19 percent of the sample. Discrepancies ranged -^rom 
overreporting household size by six to underreporting by four. However, 
more than 80 percent of . the discrepancies consisted of under- or 
overreporting household size 'by ope. Exhibit 6-1 displays the relative 
frequency of household size misreporting. 

Exhibit 6.2 shows the relative frequency of income misreporting by 
amount. Only 25 percent of applicant households reported their monthly 
income correctly to the dollar. Twenty-five percent of households 
overreported their income to some degree and 50 percent underreported their 
income to some degree. Misreporting ranged from $2,153* a month 
underreported to $1,840 overreported. On the average, household income was 
underreported by $88 a month. ^ ' . * 

The fact that twice as much income underreporting was discovered as 
overreporting is consistent with findings in other quality assurance studies. 
A recently completed study of income misreporting in HUD-sponsored rental 
assistance program verified reported income using IRS income tapes. The 
tape match found twice as much income underreporting as overreporting. 
Similarly in a study of income misreporting on applications for Department of 
Education Basic Educational Opportunity Grants/ it was found that 
underreporting of income occurred twice as often as overreporting.^ 




EXHIBIT 6,1: PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS MISREPORTING HOUSEHOLD SIZE BY AMOUNT 
• . OF MISREPORTING 
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EXHIBIT 6.2: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS BY MONTHLY AMOUNT 
■' . d'f INCOME MISREPORTING , 
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In fact^ the amount of income underreporting found by the in-home audits 
is of the same magnitude ias underreporting of self-reported income found in 
most household surveys where respondents have nothing to gain by 
underreporting. For example, comparison of self- reported income from the 
Bureau of the Census' Current Population Survey with independent totals 
reveals that overall income in the survey is underreported by about 10 
percent. ^ 

These two facts suggest that while all misreporting in the free and 
reduced price school meal program is not intentional, the majority of. 
misr.epor\ing favors the applicant. It is lil<ely that some applicants have been 
erroneously determined, ineligible due to overreporting income. Ineligibles, 
however, were not included in the audit sample ^nd estimates of this type of 
6rr.or cannot be made. 

In'come Underreporting by Income Source 

The meal benefit application used in Phase 1 sites required that^ppMcanti 
list their current monthly income from each of seven sources: 

' • wage^ and salaries 

• Social Security 

• public assistance (welfare) / 

• Unemployment Compensation. 
.• " child supporter alimony 

• pension or retirement 

• other. 

The probability of income underreporting the average amount of 

underreporting varied considerably across income sources. At the extreme^, 
67 percent of th6 recipients of pension pr retirement income underreported 
this income source compared with only 13 percent of the recipients of pubUc 
assistance who underreported their welfare payments. ' 

Exhibit 6.3 displays the probability a given income source will be 
underreported. ' Exhibit 6.4' shows the average (mean) amount of 
underreporting (when the income is underreported). The exhibits reveal that 
wage income and pension income have the highest probability of being 
underreported and have the highest average amount, underreported. 




EXHIBIT 6.3: PERCENTAGE UNDERREPORTING INCOME BY SOURCE OF INCOME 
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EXHIBIT 6.4: MEAN MONTHLY AMOUNT OF UNDERREPORTING: BY INCOME iSQURCE 
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However, because pension income is received by less than one-tenth as many 
households as wage income, its contribution to the total- amount of 
underreporting is much*smaller. Exhibit 6.5 displays the relative contribution 
of each incomie source to the total , amount of underreporting. Exhibit 6,5 
makes it clear that the problem of income underreporting is largely a result of 
wage income underreporting. In all nine sampled , SFAs, wage income 
predominated as the primary source of underreporting. 

Effects of Misreporting on Program Eligibilty 

Income and family size information ;is collected*on meal benefit applications 
for purposes of determining program eligibililty . Misreporting of family size 
or income becomes a significant problem vyhen it results in the award to 
households of inappropriate program benefits. To determine the effects of 
misreporting on program eligibility status for each household, eligibility was 
separately determined on the basis of information from the application and 
then on the basis^of information obtained\dur)n^ the in-home audit. * 

Exhibit 6.6 compares the results of eligib|||ty^^ on application 

'data and eligibility determined on in-home audl£ dat^.: The first two rows of 
Exhibit 6.6 list those whose program eligibility was verified as correct by the 
in-home audit. This group constitutes 79 perceQt pf the sample. This is not 
to say that all the income and family size information contained on the 
applications of these households was correct, but rather that the errors that 
were found on the applications, did not affect program eligibility. 

The third row of Exhibit 6.6 (thosQ receiving reduced-price behefitis but 
eligible for free-meal benefits) consists of households who overreported their 
income or underreported their family size so that they did not receive the full ^ 
benefits to which they were entitled. Because this subgroup constitutes only 
3 percent of the sample^ it wa^ not possible, given the small Phase I sample 
size, to explore reasons for and ' correlates of misreporting that reduced 
eligibility status. * - / 

The last three rows of Exhibit 6.6 are the groups of primary . interest to 
this study: those whose misreporting their income or family size results in 
their receiving benefits in excess of those to which they are legally entitled. 
Households that receive free or reduced-price benefits but are ineligible for 
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EXHJBIT 6.5:' PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL INCOME UNDERREPORTED BY INCOME SOURCE 




EXHIBIT 6.6: ELIGIBILITY STATUS BASED ON APPLICATION^ DATA 
AND IN-HOME AUDITS 
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any; benefits 'and'^ those who receive free meals but are eligible only 'for 
reduced-price benefits constitute a total of 17.4 percfent of the sample. (The 
percentage receiving excess benefits ranged from 6 to 29 percent in sampled 
SFAs.)^ , • . •, \ ;^ * 

"Receiipt^~orf"Txcess " be^ u¥"~^almd¥t~^"^xc U si vely ^t6~^i ncome^ 

underreporting and not to pverreporting of family sjze. If no errors had been 
made on reported family size, the percentage of the sample receiving excess 
benefits would be 1^.3 percent. 'However^'if ho errors in income had been 
reported the percentage of the sample receiving excess benefits would fall to 
T.l percent. Households receiving excess benefits underreported househ^lcJ^ 
income by an average of $466 per month. The median underreporting was 
$360. Eighty-four percent of those receiving excess benefits underreported 
their income by more than $100 ^a y^Aonth . Income underreporting was the 
-predomina'nt source of excess benefits in all sampled SFAs. 

Income Sources and Excess Benefits' 

Exhibit 6.3, presented earlier, showed that significant percentages of 
income from aM sources listed in the application are underreported. However, 
the most relevant question is not what sources of i income are being 
underreported but rather which underreported ^purees most frequently result _ 
in the award of excess program benefits. This important distinction can be 
demonstrated in the underreporting of public assistance ^ benefits. Five 
percent of households who underreported public assistance benefits received 
excess school meal benefits--less than one-third of the overall percentavge of 
misrepopting. - This finding leads to the seemingly paradoxical conclusion that 
the underrepoj^ting of public assistance benefits is a powerful indicator of not 
receiving excess school meal benefits. This seeming paradox is easily 
explained by the fact'that the eligibility standards for public assistance are 
generally very restrictive and public assistance eligibility is usually c^arefully 
documented and repeatedly verified. Consequently, almost all households 
receiving^public assistance payments are eligible for f rise school meal benefits. 
Given this fact, underreporting of public assistance .income, even by large 
amounts, is unlikely to result in the award of excess schqol meal benefits. 

*> • ' ' .. ■ ' ■ 
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What is true of public assistance is also true of unemployment benefits; 
the yery fact of receipt of the benefit Is a strong indicator of school meal 
program eligibility. Underreporting of unemployment benefits, in the large 
majority of cases, has no effect on eligibility status. 

Therefore,.- if the goal is .to prevent the award of excess benefits, the 
' focus of income verification and documentation efforts must not be on 
underreporting of income, per se, but on underreporting that affects program 
eligibility. . * 

Of the' total amount of income Underreported by households receiving' 
excess program benefits, 84 percent was wage income. The only other source 
contributing more thanC 2 percent of the total was pension income, which 
constituted nine percent of the income underreported by those receiving 
excess benefits. Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensation each 
contributed less than one-half of 1 percent to the total. Exhibit 6.7 shows 
the relative contribution of the income sources listed on the application to 
underreporting that r^esulted in the award j)f excess benefits. Wage income 
underreporting predominated as the primary source of excess benefits in all 
" nine sampled SFAs. 

/ This finding leads to the conclusion that quality assurance procedures in 
school meal programs must include a strong emphasis on preventing or 
detecting the mis reporting of wage income. 

Characteristics of Households Receiving Excess Benefits \ 

An extensive analysis was conducted to discover those characteristics of 
households receiving excess program benefits that differentiiate them from 
other households. This section summarizes the findings of this analysis. The 
findings are presented in two parts: economic characteristics and household 
characteristics. , ^ ' 

Economic (Characteristics ^ . 

Because wage income is the primary source of income underreporting that 
affects eligibility, - the number of adult wage earners in the household is a 
primary correlate of excess benefits. Exhibit 6.8 displays the relationship 
between the number of employed adults^ in a household and receiving excess 
benefits. Only 4 percent of households with no employed adults receive 



EXHIBIT 6.7: UNDERREPORTED- INCOME FOR HOUSEHOLDS REKIVIMG EXCESS BENEFITS 
-BY INCOME SOURCE 
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EXHIBIT 6.8: 



■pERCENJAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS RECEIVING EXCESS PROGRAM BENEFITS' 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYED ADULTS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
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excess benefits, Among households with three employed adults^ the 
percent^e receiving excess benefits rose to 59 percent. A strong 
relationship between excess benefits and number of employed adults was found 
in all nine sampled SFAs, 

Although households which receive excess benefits typically have wage 

income, they are also characterized by not having income or benefits from 

' social programs. ' As Exhibit 6.9 shows/, households receiving benefits from' 

Food Stamps, AFDC, GeneraT^Assistance, or ' Low-Income Energy Assistance 

are all puch lessJikely^to receive excess school meal benefits than households^ 

not receiving any form of public assistance. This pattern 'held in all nine 

SFAs. One important inference that can be drawn from this finding is that 

' ■ ■ • . ' . . ■ . * 

verification of applicant social program benefits is unlikely to reveal 

significant numbers of misreporting which reifults in the award of excess 

school meal benefits. During the 1982-83 school year. IVPP is conducting 

experiments to test this inference. ' ' '. 

An exception to this pattern is rec.pients of SSI payments, who are no 
less likely than nonrecipients to receive excess school meal benefits. A likely 
reason for this exception is that SSI benefit eligibility requirementis are not as 
tightly tied .to l6w income as eligibility requirements in the other programs. 

Household^ Characteristics 

Number of household members, race, marital status, age of household 
members, education, and other personal characteristics were related to excess 
benefits only weakly and indirectly. No clear or consistent relationship could 
be found between probability of receipt of excess meal benefits and^ household 
race or ethnicity, number of household members, age of household members, 
number of children receiving school meal benefits, urban or rural location, 
number of years participating in the program, grade of recipient child, or 
type of dwelling (house, apartment, etc. ) . • 

Only two personal characteristics showed a constant relationship to excess 
benefits across SFAs: marital status of adult applicant Bn<^ education of adult 
applicant. Adult applicants who are separated or who have never been 
married typically have a low rate of receipt of excess benefits^(less than 7^). 
Married and widowed applicants have considerably higher, rates of receipt of 
excess benefits (23^and 25%, respectively). Too few widowed applicants were 



EXHIBIT 6. ,9: PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS RECEIVING EXCESS PROGRAM BENEFITS 
BY SOCIAL PROGRAM .PARTICIPATION 
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In the sample to make meaningful statements abput this group. Divorced 
applicants, fell in the middle range with an 18 percent rate of excess benefits, 
This general pattern held In an of the sampled SFAs CSee ExhiB 

The relationship between the marital status of adult applicant and excess 
benefits seems to be explained by. tlje different eqpnomic conditions frequently 
associated with different marital situations; When type of income received by 
the household is held, constant, the relationship between marital; status a^iid 
excess benefits all but disappears/ Therefore/ the observed relationship 
appears to occur because separated or never married women (almost all adult 
apiDlicants are women) have a low probability of vyage income and generally low 
total income. The opposite is true of married applicants who have hiuch 
higher average incomes than nonmarried applicants. 

A similar relationship exists between the education level of the adult 
applicant and excess ^'enef its. Those with only an elementary school 
educajtion had a 9 percent rate of excess benefits. Seventeen percent of those ^■ 
with a high school education and 18 percent of those with some; college ■ ; 
education received excess benefits. As with marital status, the vja}/^^Abt^h^^ 
of excess-benefits to education is a result of differential economic status. ^^^ T t 
higher the level of education/ the higher the "average wage income an4 thfe | . 
higher the probability of excess benefits. - ' .y ^^^^ ^ ^ 
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Reported Reasons for Income Discrepancies 

When the amount of an income source reported during the inTh'omp|;«ud|^ 
diverged from, the amount reported on the meal benefit applicatiof/by? -morfe 
than $25, respondents were asked ' the rea>on for^ the di^resjia^cy^'.- 
Explanations reported by respondents must t^e " viewed -with a certain 
skepticism. No respondent, ^^^^ example/ reported d^libefra^. 
misrepresentation as a reason for a discrepancy, '^^his resull cai;i -be tak^n .tis" 
mean that respondents are unwilling to admit deliberate fnj^ud, 'i^iot that^ no 
deliberate fraud existed/ .jn some casesy, 'reasons giyen fipr^ discrepancie#w.e^^ 
clearly inadequate. One such case was a 'respondent who. repgrt^^ o 'the' 
application receiving $800 a month in wages when the> 4h-h^mV audit' 
documented $2,200 monthly wage income/ The respondent '^explaihed that the' 
discrepancy resulted from reporting net instead of ^ross' inc,om^:; ^ 



EXHIBIT 6.10: , PEI^CENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS': RECEXVING EXCE#|^^ 
BY MARITAL STATU^/OFiAbUtTWblCAll-tt^ 
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The explanations that respondents report for discrepancies provide 
Important Information. Such explanations can point to reasons for 
unintentional misreporting and can aid in ' improving instructions to parents 
for completing meal benefit applicationSr The most commonly reported reason 
for income underreporting^ was tliat the respondent did not l<now the correct 
amount and guessed at it (22%) , Six other, common reasons for underreporting} 
were: reported net (not gross) wage income, 'did not believe accuracy was 
important, was confused by the application, projected income, did not believe 
a certain income souhce counted, and listed only Income, for adult applicant. 
Exhibit 6.11 shows the relative frequency the most commonly mention.ed 
reasons . 

Explanations for underreporting varied somewhat by .type of income 
underreported. Reasons given for underreporting wage Income followed the 
same pattern presented above. With the exception of "didn't believe wage 
income counted/' the same list of reasons predominated. Expliinations given 
for the underreporting of pension incpne, ^ however, followed a' different 
pattern. The two primary reasons cited for underreporting pension income 
were that the respondent did not believe pensions should. count as income 
'(43%) and that the respondent did not believe that the recipi^tiof the pension 
should count as a household^member (17%). The two primary reasons given 
,for underreporting of public assistance, unemployment, and^^ child support 
income were that the respondent did not know the exact amount and that the 
respondent was confused by the application. 

■ ' ' ■ . ■ ^ , ' ..-^ : 

Summa ry ; 

The problem'^of awardingK excess benefits to households on the basis of 
erroneous information reported on meal benefit applications is primarily a 
problem of misreporting income, not family size. Underreporting of wages and 
pensions accounts for 93 percent of excess benefits awarded, with wage 
income underreporting alone^accounting for 84 percent. Households receiving 
excess benefits are characterized by having one or more employed adults and 
not participating in Food Stamps, AFDG, General Assistance, Unemployment 
Compensation, or Low-ln6ome Energy Assistance programs, 



EXHIBIT 6.1l! THE SEVEN MOST fREqUENT RE&jONS aiVEN FOR INCOME UNDERREP0RTIN(3 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REASONS GIVEN, 
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REASON GIVEN FOR DISCREPANuY 



1. 
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Didn't knoM correct amount^ guessed. 

Reported net. not groww Income.. 

Did not believe accuracy was Important. 

Confuseii;by the application. 

Projected incocne. < 

Did not believe a certain incone source counted. 

Listed Income for adult applicant only. 



END NOTES 



^ Applied Management Sclonces, An Evaluation of Income Certification 
Procedures In HUD-'Sponsored Rental Assistance Programs; Stage II 
Report , December 1982/ pp; 5.7/ 5,25 and Applied Ma(nagement Sciences. 
\ Quality Control Analysis of Selected Aspects of Programs Administered 
by the Bureau of StUdent Financial Assistance; 1979-80 IRS , ^ ' ' 
Comparison Study / February 1982/ Pv3J3 —————— 

U.S. Bureau of the.Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, 
No. J 23, Money Income of Families and Persons in the United States: 
1978, U,Sv Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.r 1980, pages 
296-297. 

* The effects of mis reporting on program eligibility were determined • 
by comparingjn-home audit data with application diita and not by , 
comparing in-home audit data with the SFAs' determination of 
eligibility. In a small number of cases the SFAs made errors in 
determining eligibility. To -assure that these errors were not 
inappropriately attributed, to applicant misreporting; program 
.eligibility based on application data was recomputed. However, 95 
percent of the sample showed no errors in SFA eliglt ility 
determination. 

Employed adults are defined as persons living in the household who ' 
reported receiving wage (or earned) income. The majority of these wage 
earners were over the age of 21 . 

^ The fact that the in-home audits found households with wage income 
to have a high probability of receiving excess benefits does not 
nesessarily imply that asking for adult wages on the application would • 
produce the same finding. Income mis reporters, by c^.efinition, 
misreport. This information could be more easily mis reported on the 
V applicatiomthan durj-ng the in-home audit where the applicant was asked 
about 17' sources, of income. This topic is explored in detail in 
' Section 9. . 
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ELIGIBIUTYXHANGE DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 



Eligibility for school meal benefits is ^fletermlned early In the school year 
based on reported income and family size In the month of application, 
However, many program beneficiaries experience clianges in income or 
liouseliold size large enough to affect program eligibility during the 1981-82 
school" year. This section explores the topic of income change and its effect 
on program eligibility. The analysis Is based on a comparison of household 
income and family size for the application month, ' usually September or 
October 1981^ with income and family size for tlje month of the in-home audit 
usually May or June 1982. For^ both , periods, data from the in-home ^udit 
were used instead of appjlication data to prevent confounding application 

misreporting with income change. 

' .■ ■ '■ '■ . » . ' 

Fifty-eight percent of the sampled households reported a monthly change 
in income of $50 or more. Thirty-eight percent experienced an increase in 
income and 20 percent experienced a decreased average income. Mejdiian 
household income increased by $41 a month. Exhibit 7. 1 displays the relative 
frequency of monthly-^income change by amount. 

Although 58 percent of the sample reported an income change of more than 
S50 a month, these changes affected the eligibility of only eight percent of 
sampled households'/ The effects of income change on eljgibility are shown in 
Exhibit 7.2. \ >^ - V 

J In 82 percent of the cases the change did not affect eligibility; 7 percent 
of the households experienced a sufficient change in inpome to increase their 
eligibility, and 11 percent of the households experienced an increase in' income 
that was large enough to cause a decrease in eligibility . V 

Changes in eligibility tWere almost exclusively a function of changes in 
income. Less than one-fourth of 1 percent of the sample had a change in 
eligibility that was due solely to changes in the number of household members. 
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EXHIBIT 7.1i DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLD INCOME CHMQE 
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EXHIBIT 7,2! EFFECTS OF INCOME AND HOUSEHOUD SIZIE CHANGE ON 
, PROGRAM EUIGIBIIJTY 1, ' . 



EFFECT 
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* Nonitheiiss, It Ir interesting to not© thst nearly 20 percsnt of the saippl-e 
hoyneholda experlenQad a ahanse In household slie durtng the QQursi of thi 
ichool yhr. Nine percent had a daaraase In househol<d slie anci 10 percent an 
Increase. . 

Wage income was by far the most Qommon source of Inorease^l Income and 
decreased eligibility. Exhibit 7,3 shows the percentage of sampled 
liouseholds having an inoreose In monthly Income of $90 or more by Income 
aource and the percentage of hogsohoids whose eligibility was reduced by 
change in Income source, 

Increased wage Income by itself accounted for 01 percent of the reduced 
eligibility. Increased wage Income, In combination with changes in family size 
01? changes In other Income, accounted for more than 97^ percent of the 
reduced eligibility. In all nine sampled SI^As, wage Income increases we^re the 
primary sour-ce of reduced eligibility. In leas than one-half of 1 percent of 
the sample was there a reduction In program eljglblllty not accompi^nled by an 
Increase l i wage Income. In fact, increases In public assistance payments, 
Social Security, pensions, and Unemployment Compensation were more likely 
to signal increasiad program eligibility than decreased program eligibility. 
This .Is* because an^ increase In any or these Income sources Is usually 
associated with a much larger decrease in wage Income. bonversely, 
decreases in welfare, child support, Social Security, and Unemployment 
Compensation income were more, likely to be associated with a decrease In 
program eligibility than with increased wiglbflity. 

The probability that "In increase^^ income will reduce program eligibility 
is almost by definition a function 'of|how large the income increase is. Fewer 
than 2 percent of the households wjth increases in income less than $50 a 
month hiad changed eligibility status! Increases of $100 or less a month 
reduced eligibility status forLiboi^^ percent of households. Increases in 
income of more than $100 a month were much more likely to affect eligibility. 
Twenty-two percent of income increases of $101 to $150 resulted in decreased 
eligibility, .42 percent of increases greater than $151 to $200 and 46 percent of 
increases ;>over $200 resulted in decreased eligibility. These findings are 
presented graphically in Exhibit 7.4. 



gmmi 7.3s PiRGENTAfii OF HOUSEHOLDS frAVINfl AN INQGMg INQRIAii BY SOURCE OF 
INOOMi AND PiRCgNTAfii OF HOUSEHOLDS HAVINQ AN INCQMr INCREASE 
THAT RESULTED IN REDUCTION IN PR08RAM gLIQIBILITY BY INCOME SOURCE 
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EXHIBIT 7.4: .PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOmS WITH REDUCED ELIGIBIUTY BY AMOUNT 
.OF INCOME INCREASE ^ ^ " , 




Current rigulations require that households report any increase in 
monthly income of $50 or more. However, because an increase in income in 
the range of $50 to $100 a month reduces eligibility for very few program 
participants, the minimum increase that must be reported could be raised lio 
S100 a month without materially increasing program costs. Such a change 
would reduce the number ^of income changes that must be repoi^ed by 30 
percent while reducing the discovery of households having a change in 
^eligibility by less than 4 percent. 

It is interesting to note that fluctuations in income result in eligibility 
changes throughout the year. More often than not, these' changes are 
increases in i,ncome so that it cannot b^ assumed dthat income fluxuations will 
have a correcting effect on applicant misreporting^. Thus, the misreporting 
rate found dt the beginning of th^ school year is likely to increase as the year 
goes 0/1, ' , 

Summary 

During the course of the school year, the eligibility status of 18 percent 
of the sample changed. Seyen percent experienced an increase in. eligibility 
and 11 percent experienced a decrease in eligibility. These changes in 
eligibility status were almost exclusively related to changes in ihcome^rather 
than to^^^^ges in family size. Increases in Wage income were the primary 
deteVminaht of decreases in eligibility status. 



END NOTES 



The term/increased eligibility" refers to a change in eligibility 
that incpeases benefits such as a change from reduced-price to free 
meal eligibility. ; The term 'Veduced eligibility" refers to a change 
that would reduce the level of benefits to that the household is 
entitled to receive, ' 
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ERROR-PRONE i^FILES 



Any program that disburses public funds on tlie basis of need or other' 
qualifying conditions must be. able to determine which cases are most likely to 
be unqualifiedvi?) corrective procedures can be instituted. A procedure many 
government agencies have used to identify cases with a high probability of 
error is known as "error-prone profiles. " Error-prone profiles are methods 
of using application or other data available to the certifying agency to select 
cases for review that have a high probability of containing an error that 
effects eligibility . Error-prone profiles are used by Food Stamps, AFDC, 
Social Security Administration, Disability Assistance/ Stucl'ent Financial Aid, 

and .the IRS. This chapter of the report presents an error-prone profile 

* • ■ ■ ■ ■ - . 

developed for the school meal program. Use of the profile would allow local 
SFA officials to select, on the "basis of application data, applications for 
review that are likely to contain misinformation that would, if uncorrected, 
result in the award of excess benefits. . ' 



An earlier IVPP report--"Report on Phase I Error-prone Model 
Development" May 26, 1982--presen\ed error-prone profiles based on the 
National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs (NESNP), a nationally 
generalizable data base. Unfortunately, the NESNP data base did not contain 
verified meal benefit application variables. Therefore the profiles developed 
^^^Id not provide a method of scoring applications on relative likelihood of 
containing errors. Appendix B of this report presents a cross-validation of 
the NESNP error-prone profiles using the in-home sample from the present 
study. This chapter presents. new, application-based, error-prone profiles. 

Before presenting the application-based predictors of receipt of excess 
benefits, it is important to note the distinction between the findings presented'- 
earlier arid the findings presented in this chapter^ Earlier findings were 
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based entirely on information that was verified during the in-home; aUdit. For : 
instance, the presence of multiple employed adults found during the i;n-hom;fe' 
audit was associated with receipt of excess benefits. This occurred; ^^ecg^yse 
the income of .all adults had not been reported on the applicati^Mi "^yet 
additional adult wages were detected during the in-home audit. BecatJfee-of 
misreporting on the application, the number of employed adults derived from, 
application data is not likely to be a good predictor of excess benefits. It Was: 
not possible to assess this, however,' because the number of employed adul^ 
could not be derived from the 1981-82 application. Total household wage 
income f^om the application was not a good predictor. Similarly, v9^le the in- 
home audits found receipt of pension income to be related to misreporting, 
pension income is often left off the application, making it a poor predictive 
variable based on application data. Thus, the earlier findings that were 
abased on in-home audit dqta help to explain the nature of misreporting. The 
analysis of application data will identify application variables, whether 
reported accurately or not, that could b6 used to»predict misreporting. The 
following findings are based on da^ reported on the application relative to 
eligibility verified thorough the in-home audit.' 

The only, application predictor of redeipt of excess benefits that replicated 

in all nine sampled SFAs was what we call ''threshold reporting." "Threshold 

reporting" is reporting a monthly income that is on or near the free or 

reduced-price eligibility cutoff point. For example, a family of five is eligible 

for reduced-price benefits if Jt has a monthly income of $1,516 or leiss. If a 

family of five reported its ^monthly income to be $1,506, it would, under our 

definition, be a "threshold reporter." Exhibit 8.1 displays the relative 

frequency of receipt of excess benefits by difference between eligibility cutoff 

point for benefits received and reported income. Seventy percent of those 

applicants who reported incomes within $60 a month 6f the eligibility cutoff 

pp.int receive excess benefits compared with only 10 percent of those who 

reported incomes more than $180 a month from the eligibility cutoff point. 

(The $60 intervals used are not arbitrary but were constructed to maximize 

- ■ • ■•■ , ■ f 

the discriminant power and robustness of differences .) / 

The 1981-82 application form used in this study did not contain 
Infprmatlon on receipt of food 'stamps . However, 1ib|LFH§, schooLmeal benefit 
application recommended for the 1982-83 schooiTyear does request this 
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information. Therefore, it was appropriate to examine receipt of food stamps 
relative to receipt of excesV benefits, even though food stamp participation 
could only be identified during the in-home audit. -Food stamp participation 
data can be used to improve significantly the prediction of receipt of excess 
benefit reporting. Use of food stamp participation data in the error-prone 

^profile rests on the assumption that such information will not be significantly 
misreported on meal benefit applications. This assumption may be reasonable 
on the grounds that applicants for school meal benefits have no overt 
motivation to misreport food stamp participation. Eligibility for school meals is 
based solely on income and family size. It is possible, however, that some 

^applicants incorrectly believe that food stamp participation does affect 
eligibility and therefore may not report it on the application 

Fobd stamp participation status was added to the application variables and 
a new error-prone profile, was developed through a six-stage process. 
(Appendix D contains the list of variables that were examined.) First, 
bivariate relationships betweer^ excess benefits and application variables were 
examined and the application variables were rescaled to maximize predictive 
power. Second, a step-wise logistic discriminant function model was estimated' 
to select the most predictive set of variables- Third, a sequential search ' 
using automatic interaction detection (AID) was conducted to assure that no 
hidden interactions exis|:ed among the variables that were not discovered by 
previous steps. Fourth,* a prediction model wa^ estimated using a weighted 
least-sqy^res procedure that optimized discriminant power. Fifths the 
prediction' equation^ was simpjif led to allow easy use by SFA officials. Sixth, 
the prediction equ&tion was tested separately for each of the nine sampled 

SFAs, ; :v 

• -* ■ ■ 

The resultingjterror-prone profile is very Simple and contains only two 
variables. Exhibit 8.2 presents the scoring system. An application is given 
one point if it reports an ipcome within $120 a month of the free or reduced- 
price eligibility line. Another point is added if the reported income is within 
$60 of the free or reduced-price eligibility line. Finally, a point, is subtracted 
if the applicant reports receiving food stamps. The resulting scale has values 
ranging from -1 to +2. Exhibit 8.3 displays the percentage of all sampled 
applicants receiving excess benefits by error-prone score and the percentage 
of the sample in each of the score categories. In each of the nine sampled 



- . ....... . . ^. ^ ...... . 

EXHIBIT.8:2: APPLICATION-BASED ERROR-PRONE PROFILE SCORING 



Step 

_ • . .... > 

A. If reported income 1s within (A) 
. $120 a month of/the free or reduced- 
price eligibility line, write '1' on 

line A. Qtherwise write '0.' . 

B. If reported income is within $60 . (B) 

a month of the free or reduced- 
price eligibility line, write T on 

line B. Otherwise write '0.' 

C. If the applicant reports receiving (C) 

food stamps, write on line 

C. Otherwise write '0.' 

D. Sum lines A, B, and C, and write y 

final score on line D. rr i 
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EXHIBIT 8.3: APPLICATION-BASED ERROR-PRONE PROFILE 
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*Error prone scores were derived statistically by a weighted l«ast 
squares procedure. A linear transformafibn was performed to 
preserve the relative weights, but produce whole numbers. 
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SFAs, the error-prone profile significantly discriminated between applicants 
receiving excess t)enef its and all other applicants. 

In addition to being easy to use, this model has the^ioMov^^ 
features: 

• It is able to separate nearly half the applicants into a 

group of accurate reporters (45% of the sample received food 
stamps, and only 2% of these food stamp recipients received 
excess meal benefits). Identification of accurate reporters is 
helpful because it prevents the waste of pursuing verification 
of these applications. 

; • Applicants whj|iiave an error-prone score of 2 (6%. of the 

sample) are four times as likely to receive excess benefits as 
applicants selected randomly f rom the sample. 

The final step in developing the application-based^error-prone profile was 
to amalyze what types of . error are, and gre not, detectable by the profile. 
The error-prone profile relies heavily on threshold income reporting. 
Therefore a particular concern in testing the model was to determine whether 
the model detects only, small reporting errors made by households with actual 
incomes near their reported incomes. If this were the case, then the error- 
prone profile would fail to detect large errors made by more affluent 
households. 

To address this issue, misreporters identified by the profile as' detectable 
were compared with misreporters not identified as detectable by the profile on 
Ahe basis of how much greater their actual income was than the income cutoff 
for the level of' program benefits they received. The purpose of this 
comparison was to determine whether the error-prone profile is biased against 
low-income households whose actual incomes are close to the eligibility line. 
Detectable^ misreporters had median monthly incomes $230 above the maximum 
allowable income for benefits received. This compares with a median monthly 
income S255 above the maximum allowable income received by nondetectable 
misreporters. Thirty-four percent of detectable misreporters had actua 
monthly incomes within $100 of the maximum allowable for benefits received 
compared with 30 percent of nondetectable misreporters. The difference of 4 
percent was not statistically significant. Therefore, the modal does not 
appear to discriminate against Jow-income households or households /whose 
income is only slightly above the maximum allowable for benefits, received. 



Summary 

The in-home audit sample was used to create an application-based error- 
prone profile. The profile, wt>ich was designed for easy use by SFA officials, 
is capable of selecting a subgroup of-applicants for verification that have a 70 
percent probability of receiving excess benefits. The error-prone profile was 
successful in selecting applicants receivi^ excess benefits in all nine sample 
SFAs. Use of the error-prone profile for a six percent or smaller sample 
would, on, the average, result in selection of applications for verification that 
have up to four times " the probability of receivingy excess , benefits as 
applications selected at random. 

.. . ■ ■ , •■ - .;. ' 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The report presented findings from 741 in-home audits Conducted with 
school meal program participants in nine SFAs. 

The sample of School Food Authorities (SFAs) from which the in-home 
audit sampJe was drawn was not nationally representative/ and therefore 
findings from the audits are not statistically generalizable to the nation as a 
whole. However, because all principal determinants of misreporting held true 
in all, nine sampled SFAs, there is good reason to believe that they will also 
hold true in many other SFAs/ in the nation. Principal findings were: 

Seventeen and one-half percent of sampled households were 
receiving benefits in excess of those to which they were legally 
entitled because pf misreporting of household size or income on 
meal benefit applications . The problem of awarding excess 
benefits to households on the basis of erroneous information 
reported on^meal benefit applications was primarily a problem of 
misreported income,^ not household size. 

Underreporting of wages and pensions accounted for 93 
percent of excess benefits awarded With wage income underreporting 
alone accounting for 84 percent. 

Households receiving excess benefits are characterized:b% 
having one or more employee adults. " 

Households not receiving ex^cess benefits are characterized 
by participation in' other Federal low-incdmje assistance programs 
suchras food stamps, AFDC, 'General Assistance, Unemployment 
Compensation, and Low- Income Energy Assistance. 

During the course of the school year the eligibility statijs 
of 1;8 percent of the sample changied. Seven percent experienced an 
increase in eligibility ahd 11 percent experienced a" decrease in ^ 
eligibility. These changes in eligibility status were almost 
exclusively related to changes in income rather than to changes in 
family size. Increases in wage income ^ere the primary • 
determinant of decreases in eligibility status.' Income increases 
'of less than $100 a month had a low probability of reducing 
program eligibility. V 
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• An^rror-prone profile was developed using a simple method 
of scoring applicants on whether the household receives food 
. stamps and the^reported income is near the eligibility cut-off 
points. The profile is an efficient method of selecting 
^ applications for verification that have a high probability of . 

resulting in the award ofOixcess benefits. Applications selected 
, by the profile for verification have four times the likeHhood of 

'^containing an error resulting in the award of excess benefits as 
^pplications-s^lected-at randomT— — « ' ' " ' 

These findings collectively suggest that quality assurance procedures to 
prevent fraud and abuse in the school meal program must include a strong 
emphasis on preventing and detecting the* underreporting of wage income. In 
the 1982-1983 School Year IVPP will test a variety of methods of accomplishing 
this goal, including computer tape matches with state wage files/ requiring 
supporting documentation at the time of application, requiring supporting 
documentation for a sample of applicants following application, and local third- 
party income checks. 



' Appendix A 

NONRESPONSE ANALYSIS 

Appendix A presents the method used to determine and correct for 
nonresponse bias with respect to receipt of excess benefits. The problefn^ 
addressed is that results of the survey could, potentially/ be very biased if 
households which misreport their income family . size so as to receive excess 
benefits have .a higher probability of refusing to submit to an in-home audit 
than households no receiving excess benefits. 

Notation ■ 

; R Index variable of response status R = Respondent R=Refusal 

B Index variable of excess benefits B = No excess benefits 
B = Excess benefits * 

J Index variaJ^La-Df group.membership where groups' 

» constructed so as to maximize the across group varianca-^df^ 

B and minimize the within group, variance. ^ • 

■ ' , . • \ . • - . . 

Statistical Procedures y'' 

P(B) \% to be estimated. However, because of potential nonresponse bias^ 
E(P(B|R)) ^ P(B). Therefore, P(B) was estimated indirectly by the 
equation: . / " ' ' 

' 

P(B) = P(B|R)P(R) * P(B|R)P(R) ^ ' .^ (1) 

Where P(R) and P(R) . are th.e observed response rates for the survey and 
PCBjR)^is to be estimated. 




A wdighted-least-squares stepwise discriminate function procedure^ was 
* c ■ ^ . " • ■' ■ 

employedvio divide to survey respondents into 'J' groups - which maximize 

* ' ■ * ' ' .■■•■<». 

across group vari^ce on excess benefits on the basis of application variables.. 

The 'J' groups were constructed by aslsigning a valve *Q* to each household 

sampled (btth resf)ondent and^refusals) where 

Q = 2098 + 37AC - 315C - 239A m 



Av- is the log of reported monthly in^^ ^ ; >; ' 

• • C , is -the log o? tHl distance of reported monthly Income f rom^ • : ' ' 

• • ' the4=reeor pediSTced price eligibility cutting point. ■''' -r!^'.-'-^i:} 

'tFTe sample was divided intq^l^grou'p^;;^) based on eqifar intervals of Q. 
We niake the assumption that ^ ^ z 

•/ P(R|B.j)# [^(R|B) and . ' ^ ^ • 

That is, the\relation of R and B is constant across categories of , 
Because^B and B are mutu|iry exclusive and exhaustive categories^;^ 



and therefbre, 



•:.i- = - p(Bii) ..r^ 'iry • - ■^r:-:^^.?^ 

•Multipivj bgJi^^des^by^ B)t;r^iilts ihr ' , ; , ^ ^ ^ ; f ^^^'^ 

Fr&m'^sisumptron 3;v-;>^'' r,. - ' - ■'^M-■^>••A'^5^^^^<^ 



. ■• • ■ . prRVBl^f^^Ii j) i/^^^p w^'f j)^ ■and. ^- ; : . \ -| . 



. . P(.R|a)»P(Blj; . ^^^^u,|Jy - .t,. 

. Substituting these values intoiequation. 6 obtai'ins^^ 
Solving for P(RB)j): •; ' V \ :iyi;,. ' ' ; 




t|;|^^^s a linear relationship between P(RB|j) . and P(RB|j) that is a 
functfdrv|p? This relationship can be expressfed in 
standard fictation:* ^ 



■•'ii' 

if 



where:" 



o = PCRIB) and 



P(RIB) 



a and ^ were estimated using ^LS methods and assumptions: 



a + bXj * e 



(10) 



(tlO 



where: . ,■ _ ■ ■ . "V ^'^-Vv 

^ y. Is P(RB|.j) and • ^ .1 

. 'X. is'P(RB|j) .» ' ' 

The obtained values of a and b were used to obtain estimates of P(R|Bj 4rid 

■. — ■ . ■ , • . . ' ■,■,-»;•■. 

P(R I B) from equation 9: , " ' . 

P(I?[B) = a cfnd . ' . * ' ' - (12) . • ' 



The resulti'ng. estimated response probabilities for thoss^ receiv-ing exc^^'s 

benefits arid those not receiving -excess benefits we re employed to ;weighf^^^^ 
sariff)le and thereby, reduce;^^;response bias wi^^ nfeoeiot of excess 

benefits. \c ' • * ^ ^ 

^/^h\p\t A:] shows weighted and unweighted results relafive to progVamI 
elisibility status. ^ ^ a,. . , . , : ' ^. 
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EXHIBIT A:Hr!iLIG|BILITY STATUS B'ASED ON APPLICATION AND r 
^ •#ii:N'^:MdME AUDITS: WEIGHTED AND UNWEIGHTED . ' ' 



./fv/a'f * ELIGIBIlhTY BASED ' ELIGIBILITY BASED WEIGHTED UNWEIGHTED, 
EFfECT- ■ ON APPLICATION . ON IN-HOME AUDIT PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
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•CorrecVi:Behefits 

'•. *<• r ' 


* Free . 
, Reduced-price 


.Free • ' 
Reduced-price. 


67.3% .: 

11.9% ; 

79.2% 


57.4% 
' 13.5% . 
. 80.9% ' 


•Deficit Benefits 

.1^: ' V . ■ ■ . " 


, .vRedijced--price 


y Free / . 

V . / % .. 


3.3% 
3.3% ■ 


4.3% 
4.3% ,. 


ExcesslBeUeft^:-^ 


■ ■ ^ ' • ■f' ■ 
Free • * ; , > / ' 

Frpp ' ' 
Reduced-price 

' . ' ' - .' . ■ - ' ^ 


■ 

* .Reduced-price 
V Inel i Qibl e 
Ineligible 


8.0%-' 
4.6% 
'4.8% 
17.4% 


6.4% 
• 3.6% 

4.3% 
14.3% 
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Appendix B 



CROSS-VALIDATION -DF IN|-HOME AUD|V fI WITH NESNP DATA , 



. ' An earlier stage of .the Income Verificatioa P 
error-prone profiles for the free "-and reduce^. price' ^sphool meal programs. 

Initial profiles were developec^^ usihi^* Jid^ta; f roi^^ program 
participants cbnducted in the spring ofTl980 as^^par^^^^^ 

of Schoof Nutrition Programs (NESNP) ; These iprofileisi 'w cross- /" 

validated using data frorr^ the in-home audit sample.^ of the model 

cross-validation is presented in this appendi5<{;i r^^^^ ' 



Two models identify 'characteristics/ ;<^^ pa-m'^^ 
that discriminate between participiahts oji ' tHfet l^^^^ of/reeeipt^tx' 
excess benefits. The — . -jixr^^ :» vj^fc^^i;7tj^^^^^^ 



profiles -differ . in ; th^^ ^ . 

md/tRa bth^^ d&es not.; 'Ei^^^^ 

a I id ate .t h e two pSrof i I es!u si ng >Ht*K4mC Mata ; /'6'a'ch / 



stamps as -a predictor and 

the basic models. To validate .the two f3N;^ofil^^^^^^^^ 
respondent in the in-home- aud|j 
ratio) reflecting the -likelihood <: 
the NESNP nrodej^ The s'co^^ Wa's ^tften^^^/^^^^^ 
applicant haq actually ref^iVed 



discriminant ^wer,{^ F 
Stamps, thffe correlation^was 0..; 
food stamps/ - ill I was 0.43..: 
the in-home audit were us;ed, 



ta; /ISa^ch / 
^f the odds 
s^Nyp'retiicted by o 
|her (5f,v^ 
jn an m< o f 

for the prp^ti lepMT^^ receipt of^> 

;^bmp»|soni^^hen^ aapJItaifbYi . roiirith V^^^ - 



ao'd 0.'27 f(^ theiTLodel that exc 



0 r j;^«t I b ris 
e# recei pt; 



>^r|, ;th^ foo 



s: vverfe dbtained : i 



second pair of correlal 



^^^^ced nMsM^SA^ 



wa 



cor^la^ibn ' 0|4§^?ao^^ 
dp r oi|.^$^ ' Th --^ \ 

'^:thS the' ^ 



\»data. The f^od stamp '*pro|i 
excluding -food stamps^ had. a 
correlatiqris is very .close to_tnosB u 
profile as a; whole replicates/nhdmgs fp^^ 
important point' s^ol^ be noted, ^ ?^^e^^ 
;audit month intome and family si^!^ata are^ 

produced vyith applicatiqn^ month dra.ra / Tne re9»»n .fp^^^ this^p^^^ . 
V. both the NESNP survey data and .tii^iTr-hb^^^^ \ 
collected at the same timevd^f'ing thq i5prin moriths ^after^he V 

appycation^^d bfeen sdbmirtted schooii b Therefcire- " ^ 

the^NESN^^ror-pr;pne;profl|le r a .cbmpfounding pf tpe 



xJ0c^spep^'^T\g ori .meal ^enef itfapplipatjbn^ 

) Exammatiort'l^^^^^^^ 'the various error-prone groi 

. \ those /gppt^J-f . benefits^- must be 




'approath6d^ cautio^ size i^/top' small to . .. 

properly verify -.the^^^^l^ However, the , ,' 

^ prirnairy splits can .be veriff|% 'Exhibits B.3 /amJJff .4, present the results of ■ 
• the validation of the groups.'! ,;Eac the proportion each 

group receiving excess ^nefi'ts. ,The. two.primary splits Were receipt of food ••' 
; stamp's and f emale 'adult Jhous^^ the la^or ^force. The validation , 

analysis of the ,NESNP erfo^r-prrone profiie «has an important implication , for 
interpreting finding^^^^^^^ .Jhe unrepresentative^ sample \. 

' of SFAs. and' schools frbm which the in-home audit sample'^was drawn raises . 
questions as to the gener^alizability of findings from' the sample/" The NESNP 
sample, by contrast>v is; "nationaljy representative and was constructed in 
accord with generally accepted statistical principles. Therefore- the fact that V 
the two surveys replicate each ot:her on principal correlates of receipt of ^ 
excess cneal program benefits suggests th^at other fiodings from the^Jn^^^^ 
audits n?ay also replicajce n4tiopaJlyV / ^ . ■ ^'^^^^ ^ 




,1, 
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-^/f'^AIi Validation analyses used unweighted*in-home audit data because 
the NESNP-based models w.ere developed using unweighte^d^^^^^^ 



because weightinjg. alters the^i^vtcineretation of significanoe|tests. 
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EXHIBIT D.3i 



PROPORTION OF ERROR FOR NESNP DEFINED GROUPS US INQ NESNP DATA 
AND IN-HOME AUDIT DATA FOR TH'E IN^HOME, .AUDIT AND APPLICATION 
MONTH - FOOD STAMP MODEL 




E F 



V 



'/Am 



UI-HDME I1T 
ftPFLHONTH 
NESNP^ ■ 



G H 

,GRuUP. 



M N 



EY: A. 



B. 



C. 



V 




Participants not receiving food staiips^; feMi^^a'^Kbusehplder, 
absent or in the non.farm labor forde; nialeVhOMsehpld.^r 1n \ 
non-farm labpr^force; near a large 9ityvil.J: ■ " * / 

Participants not receiving foot^^i^tannn^feqiaie househo 
absent or In non-farm labor'force; ''Wi ftousfholder In .. 
non-fanti la'bor^ force; not near a laijge city; and no /v ' - ; 
eligible siblings or at* least one sibling pays. 

Pacific Ijjarits not receiving 'food stanjps; femaleWusehblder v . 
absent';6r in non-farm labor force;. male housebolder In' 
non-far^ labor force; not near a Jarge city; siblings 
attend school, but none pays' for lunch; black, Hispanic, of^^.; 
other. ■ _ . ■ , . ''j • ^ , ■ ■ ^ . V 

'part^lpafits not receiving food stamps; female hpusehplder ' 
absent or in non. farm labor force; niale jiouseholder '<n ; 
non-farm labor force; siblings atterid^school, but none pays; 
for lunch; white or Asian; .small town or near medi'um-siied " 

city. ■ ■ : . . ; .,. /?v,^; . -.^ ' ■;. 

participants not receiving food stamps; female^ householder . • 
■ absent or in non.f^irm labor.force; male householder IK. , 
non-farm labor force; rural area not near^^ltyj^some - :• u.'- 
siblings in school but alT p^ay; whit^ or^Aslan/ 

Participants not- reicilving food stamps; fwiaU^absf/it or 'in 
non- f arm 1 ab6r ; f ifirci { ma fe absent f inns; ; of' ,1 s not In.' 
labor ' " " " " ' ' ^ ' 



So. 

I. 



' J- 

'1. ** 



' Participants not recei^ving /ood stamos; female absent or.ln 
^ the nqn»fann, labor force; male absent, farms, op is not In 
ttfe lapor force; fefflale^j.td:.not ccNilifte high? school, ; 

. ' ' : - ' ^ ■ • ■■ ■ ^^i-io. V - ' 

* Partfclpants not recfllvijnij^^food stamjii; female fanns or. is., 
not In labor force; male^ln nonif arm labor force; no^^ r j'. v 
siblings attend scrtool,. or at least one sibling pays ! 

Participants rec&lve nds;fbdd rtamps; female ftm\:^tT:^:t(^\. 
In labor.force; male .itr-hon-fanji labor force; some $/b lings : 
..fn school ajjd a l^^particl^ . ^ ^ * \ 

. Partlc^pantSiriSeive nonfood start^Jsj frfale fanns (jr is not-: 
in labor force; male absent, fa^sVpr is not In labor. 
JTorce;* students* In gnide'5,i^.6. or'^IO^ia: . ■ ' . 

■ r . ^ ' ^ " ■ 

. Participants do not/?;|s^0tvb food stamps ;^fe»iale farms or is 
-notMn labor forcQr^fi^'^absent ; studenu In grades "1.3 or 



Participants receive food stamps and Wh male andAfeinifte 
householders are irttfipn-fann labor force. 



-"Jj 




M^4artic1pintis receive^f^pod stamps; the* male Is %.the« ^ 
hh3ioKmf^m labor forceiJ'the female Is absent, farms,lor is 

^p^ftit In the labpr force* V;.^,^. 

N/^'^^lirticipants rtfceive foad'stiwiis; the maJ^Mou^^ is 
■ i^-'i^absent, farms, or is hot Ih^ilwl l4bor:forQ^ ^" 



EXHIBIT D,A5i 
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PROPORTION OF ERROR FOR NESNP DEFINED GROUPS USING NESNP DAT/!i 
AND IN-HOME AUDIT DATA FOR THE IN-HOME AUDIT AND APPLICATION 
MONTH ,^- NON-FOOD STAMP MODEl, 




±1: 



KEY: 



IHHOHE^ITH 
flPl liOIITH 



GROUP 



lit 




A, Mai-e' In no n- farm labor force; -lemale ffbsent or 
. • in „nD^-»farin:idbor .forci>r:hear large or mtddle- 

Ma^ e In non-farm labor force ; -female -absent or 
. in non-fafm, 1 abor force; smal 1 town or rural 
jfP area ; no tell gibl e siblingsi or at least one 
. s 1 bH ng pays . . 
' . ! ^ ■, ' ■ ■ , ■ ' , ■ ■ 

C. Male in' non-farm labor force; female absent or 
In rjon-farm labor Aforcei sma 1 1* town or rural 
area; all ell g1 bleXsi bli ngs participate; blackjv; 
or Hispanic ; one or^^no s i bl l.ngi>^ttend schools.^^- 

0, Male In non-farm labVr forceV'^female absent or 
Jn rfon-fartn labor force; small town or rural 
area; all eligible siblings parti cipate ;, bl ackc^v- 
or Hispanic; two or more siblings att.erMvschoois, 

.E, Male in non-farm labor force; female .absent or 
in non-farm labor force; small town or rural 
area; all eligible si bli ngs parti ci pate ; whi te 
or other;- smal T town. .. 

. F, . Male In npn-farm 1 abor force;' female .absent or • 
In, non-farm labor force; smarll town or rur;al 
area; all. ellgi'ble siblings participate; white 
.or oxherv^sJjijiral 'area not "near ci ty. ' . 



I, 



G, Male In non-farm Jabor force; female farms b 
not in- labor force; ' no eli gibl e si bl i ngs or a 
least One sibling pays; male has compl e\ed' hig 

* \ scfiool , ^ ' 

M'ale in'hbn-farm labor force;' female farms or is 
not in labor force; no eli gl bl e. si bl ings or at 
.least one sibling pays; male .has hot completed 
high school . ' ■ , * 

Male in non-farm labor force; female farms or is 
net in labor force; all eligible siblings partici- 
pate; cities, suburbs* or towtfs* 

Male in non-farm labor force; female farms^^r'is 
not in labor force; all eligible slblings^Wrtlcl- 
^pate; rural areas, , 

Male absent', farms, or not in labor force; female 
in non-farmviabor force; one or no siblings attend 
schools. 

Male absent, farms, or not in labor force; ^male ' 
in non-farm labor force ; two» or more siblings attend 
schools; owns house. . ; .. . ; ** 

Male absent, farms, or not In labor force; feniale.'v 
in non-farm Jabor, forfe; two or more si bl i ngs ^at-* '-r 
->tend'scho61s; does not own'^ house . ■ ^l^t 

Male absent;^ farms , or not in la'bor force ; *fe'nia^.#; 
absent, farms, or not in labor force, v:?^ 



L, 
• M. 

0 . 

^ 1- 



Total 
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UnitocI Stfltei 
Departrnflnt of 
Aflrlowltur« 



Poocland 
'.Nutrition 



/. 3101 Rark^Cshter 

. '^^f^.'ff^i'^^Ol:';-: ; / : .V.:,;-.:'. [ [ 



M^y U, 1982 



The U.S. Department ot Agriculture U conducting a study designed to improve the 
- \ National.School Lufwh Program. As part of the study we are geeWnfirth^ , 
■cooperation of a small numljer of families of children who participate In the 
^ program. Your family Is one of those that has been selected. \ am therefore 
requesting your cooperation In ):he study. 

• We are asking that yot| allow us to Interview you In your home, at your convenience, 
tor about^^,,mlnutes to. dlscj^ss Information listed on your meal application form. 

' Prior to the Interview, you will need to .gather as many of the documents and 
records you have avallAble that are listed on the attached page. Please have this 
, information available jor each adult member in your family. 

This study Is being conducted for the U.S. Department of Agrlfculture^^b^^ 
Independent research company called Applied Management Sciences. A 
representative of Applied Managem€«t Sconces will call you In a few days to ^ . 
schedule a Convenient time to visit |o!|f|^ Interview with you. 



I can assure you that any information cciPcted will be kept strictly confidential and 
personally identifiable information will never be released to school or government 
officials, The Information you provide Will not affect In any way your child's 
eligibility to participate in the National Schc^ql Liipch Program^. , <^ ' . 

Your cooperati&n In this study i^|*?at^ 



ERIC. 



MICHAEL J. WARGO, PH.D. / 
Acting Director 

Office of Analysis and Evaluation 

• ■ .: ■ ■ . - s ■ • ' 
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. ' FR66 AND REDUCIO PRICI SCtlflOl, MIA(,i5pTlCIPWlT SURVEY 
■ ■ ■ . RSiPONDENT PREPARATION ClilCKHST ' = 



A! a p»ftlo1p«nt initha itudy, It ir vary Importlht thftt-yoil gatNr tha following 
(iOQumanti ;»n(J racordi for aa ch ^aduit iniiiiNf ■ ln _ygl"J ./9m tOQflther bafor* the Appllad 
Managflmfnt Solaneai rQi««riH?^^ 

Uid khti qheck Hit «i a guide in g«tKar^1nQ your 'doctiinanti togathor for' APRIU and ; 
SKPTEMplft- Viai ami «i a remlndor of, yoiir «ppol^tih«|»t tinia. , 

v6u may. ftot'K ^^^^^ of tlma (locgnHin ti and lattar*. 'Plaaia mthar annany ai you 



Jay^hack itiibi or lattfif from amployer for each membar of the family empTW9#^^r 
Ming tlia month of SePTfMBSR igai and APRI^ . -^s^ - , 



APDC or aanaral Aiilatanca Award Lattari, or Check Stubi for SEPTEMBER 1981 
' and. #Rll., 1902. ., ' . 

• , . ^ ~. . ■ - ■ , ■ . - ■ 

Alimony or Child Support Support Agraament or copj|. of , Court Order , 

, .paderal Income tax return for^ isap _ V . \ ' 

Federal tax return for 1981 ' • ^ . , 

, Social Securlty^Check' Stub (graan checkr)7or SEPTEMBER 1981 and APRIL, 1982' 

or Award Letter i ;x ^ v r , 

Supplemental Security Income Chefck Stubs (gold chfclc)for SEPTEMBER im arid 
} ' APRIL. 1982 or AWiird Letter. 

Uneiflplpyment Compensation Letter, or latest check stub 

* « - . ■. 

Veteran^^^pducatlonal Benefits Awa^^^ . ^ ; 

\ Educational Loan Award Notice 

. ^ ' W9.rker»s Compensation Form or check stub for SEPTEMBEft I98l .and APRIL, 19^2 

' Retirement an^ Pension Income Award NotjceSj , ; 

X' ^ Railroad Retirement Chtsck Stub , 

' > Savings Account Passbooks and/or Credit Union Statement for SEPTEMBER 19^1 
And APRIL^ 19iZ J '^^ , ' ' 

Dividend* Cfieck Stubs for SEPTEMBER I98l and 'APR.ILV ' i, 
^ -1982 • . , ■■ , ■ ^ . " . ■ 

' Rental Income Receipt Records for SEPTEMBER 1981 and 
^ APRIL. LJ82 .V^ 

. . . / 

Foster Chi l(t Award Letter . 
^ Other Regular Payments From Person^ Not Living In the Household 



Hr.ms. ^ ' V ^ of Applied Management Sciences will visit on: 

• ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ^af • ' ' ' V'-' ■ 

^-<^r — -(day) V "V ■ (date) . ""; , . Itlme)^^ ^ 



"A^ * 1 If hayfe any questions, ca-ll: 



' • APPENDIX p ( • 



LIST OF VARIABLES ANALYSED IN DEVELOPMENT 
OF APPLICATION-BASED ERROR plRONE PROFILE 



Income frorti wages and other eafrnings 



Income from Social Security* ' 
y Income fj;om publid- assistartfce " , ' ' 

I Income from unemplo\yphent benefits • 

^ Income from chilcT support or alimony ^ / 
Income from p6nsiqn or^ retirement / 
Other income . ^ \ - / 

Family size * • , •/ ' 

Total reported income ' / 

; Eligibility status based ,on application \ / 

; Difference between reported income and eligibility cutting' point 
Whether income was reported in roi^jnd numbers (evenly divisible by 

^ 25, 50, 100) _ ; U . ^ 

Pre^ejice,;or absence^of Social Security numbers / 
\. Grad^ of student r''- --—---^ '' : - ~ ~7^' 

^ Receipt of Food Stamps* . ' 

Eligibility based , on in-home audit* / ! 

Difference of application and in-hqme audit based ejigibility* 



/ 



/ 

/ 



/ • 



* Data from in-home audit used. other variables from application. 
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